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THE PRICE PRIZES. 



THE response to the offer of three prizes for the best adapta- 
tion of maize to the industrial arts has been most grati- 
fying. Very many designs were received, covering a wide 
range of treatment and intended for numerous materials— iron, 
wood, stone, wool, etc. After careful examination, the committee 
awarded the first prize to the "Design for a Drawing Room," 
signed "Cross and Crown;" the second to the "Design for In- 
grain Carpet," signed "Geearebee," and the third to a set of 
three architectural drawings signed "John." On opening the 
sealed envelopes accompanying the contributions it was found 
that the names and addresses of the winners are as follows : 

First— Emery Roth, 5S7 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

Second— Miss Grovina R. Boyer, 3932 Haverford avenue, West 
Philadelphia. 

Third— Jonas Bergner, 29 Bridge street, Newport, R. I. 

Reduced engravings of Mr. Roth's drawing will be found on 
page 138 and of Miss Boyer's on page 139 of this issue. Mr. 
Bergner's drawings will appear in the March number. 



A SLIGHT scintillation is often visible in pieces of polished 
and unstained wood let in, geometrically shaped, in panels 
of Japanese cabinets. The appearance arises from the im- 
pregnation of the wood with gold dust by a process the details 
of which have not been precisely ascertained. This lodgment 
of gold dust in the pores of the wood was attemped some years 
since by a few London cabinet makers, following an empirical 
scheme suggested by a vague report of the process, but without 
sufficiently encouraging results. In the Japanese process the 
wood apparently undergoes an operation by which the pores are 
temporarily enlarged and then allowed to close on the minute 
grains. At all events this nicety of decoration is well worth 
further experiment to reproduce. 



OF all articles of furniture, cabinets have involved the ex- 
ercise of the greatest degree of skill. The means of dec- 
orating them exist in cornices, brackets and other pro- 
jections that form lines of division. In the early renaissance 
period cabinets took frequently the form of temples and carved 
architectual designs would cover the panels, some of these actu- 
ally in perspective, a practice that lasted for a century and a 
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half. In its many divisions it invites symmetrical balance or 
contrast of parts, a main requirement being that there shall be 
presented an agreeable disposition of lines. In a cabinet lately 
furnished for a dining room, a fine decorative result has been 
obtained by tracing it in the same style as the pillared mantel 
piece thus imparting to it a certain nobility of aspect, a sort of 
structural counterpoise. 



OVAL porcelain mirror frames in new designs are among the 
foreign importations. In these the two sections do not 
correspond, but the relief, parts skilfully balance each 
other. If a cupid who has been in ambush among flowers is in 
the act of flying off. on one side, we note, perchance, a butterfly 
as a countepart, and so with other distinctive objects. Porce- 
lain dressing cases, drawers, mirror supports and swinging 
frames bearing porcelain candelabra, enriched with fairy-like 
forms and flowers have had their day— sumptuous in appearance 
but too fragile for actual service, wondrous examples of artistic 
ingenuity, but so completely suggestive of a purpose* of utility 
as scarcely to justify the load of ornament, whilst the porcelain 
engirt mirror remains making a charming decoration for the 
boudoir and the sleeping appartment with their light tinted 
draperies. 



PALPABLE defects in some artistic terra cotta work are 
neither attributable to the artist nor the artisian, but to 
the unequal shrinkage in the fire. A clay has now been 
found in England that completely resists such shrinkage, and is 
accordingly of high value in constructive decoration in which 
one part has to be fitted to ahother. One of the oldest speci- 
mens of terra cotta decoratively employed in this city exists on 
the facades of the old Mercantile Library building in Astor 
Place. The slabs with relief designs embedded in the bench 
work form two tiers, the lower consisting of bold floriated scrolls, 
the upper of same encloses alternately an owl in the round and 
the helmeted bust of Minerva, both emblems of wisdom. Old as 
they are, the surfaces of the terra cotta continue smooth, and 
still form a fine decorative feature well worthy of inspection. 



WE own to a feeling of satisfaction when we see artistic 
iron work, such as railings and balcony fronts, painted 
in one or several colors instead of a uniform dead black. 
The practice of departing from black is to be encouraged on the 
ground that a decorative design is rendered both more attractive 
and more distinguishable with several colors employed, and that 
salient points may be thus emphasized. Choice colors on railings, 
window screens and balcony fronts extend their influence to the 
whole facade of a building, improving it in aspect. 



IT is not true, as an eminent writer has affirmed, that in art 
we are satisfied with contemplating the work without thinking 
of the artist. The artist himself is one great object in his 
work; It is as embodying the energies and conceptions of the 
human mind, and as symbolizing high feeling that W3 most 
value the creations of art. Take any good decorative work and 
without thought of the designer half the charm is lost. 



THE fact cannot be too well known that by its curvilinear 
form and position, a ceiling cone admits of the highest 
style of color decoration. Designs on its surface can be 
easily seen and enjoyed, "appearing in graduated tones and send- 
ing off reflections .on various ways. When these are pictorial, 
the borders of the ceiling will ordinarily be best treated by some 
geometric or arabesque design. 



A GOOD suggestion is presented by a white marble mantel 
just set in place, as affording a certain architectonic con- 
nection with the overmantel, the round and grooved doric 
pillars before the janiles appearing as intended to serve the pur- 
pose of supporting a high, full length figure carved in wood, 
occupying the circular recess at each end of the cabinet, which 
is of carved and turned mahogany. 



ARTICLES of furniture of a recherche character appear to 
have been very freely selected as presents during the holi- 
day season. Utility combined with elegance is always a 
happy combination in gifts. 



WHY are not small cabinet oil paintings occasionally sup- 
plied with frames of delicate sea-green color, more par- 
ticularly for landscape pieces ? At all events, this color 
would not interfere with tints and hues on the canvas. 



WHETHER or not the horse-shoe form in an article of 
furnishing has the same good luck assigned to its pos- 
session that is accorded to a real horse- shoe, hung on a. 
nail over the threshold of a house, it is certainly very abundantly 
met with this season in cartouches, smokers' tables, umbrella 
stands, and a variety of ornamental and useful articles. It must 
be admitted that the form itself is inelegant as an elongated 
unfinished loop. 



AMONG recherche objects of cabinet work shown during this 
festive season, ladies' writing desks were conspicuous, not 
only for elegant exterior style, but for original and tasteful 
interior arrangements. Incalculable effort in this line has evi- 
dently been made by manufacturers to please the fair and , to 
afford the opportunity to their admirers, to offer them something 
worthy of their acceptance. 



CLAVERS and harpsichords, the predecessors of the piano-- 
forte, were painted and gilt and otherwise decorated witti 
all the profusion of art; now we see the "brush of jhe 
easel painter brought in to beautify hand instruments; not that 
this is in precisely good taste, but as affording occasion for th/e 
display of art it may, perhaps, be tolerated. 



A LEADING color manufacturer informs us that the most 
brilliant lakes are obtained on the finest days. There: are 
yet discoveries to be made through the investigations pro- 
ceeding in actinic chemistry that will materially reduce the 
uncertainty of results in the manufacture of pigments. 



AN optical device in the way of an illusion consists of a cabinet 
open recess, lined with mirrors so adjusted as to reflect on 
each other, and causing an object placed within, to be in- 
visible. The same principle of an obscuring reflection ,. was for-: 
inerly applied to walls, an aperture in the further end; of the 
room showing to one entering it from the opposite eh<J, a group; 
of flowers that vanish on near approach. 



AN aspect of domesticity is the" characteristic of the best 
artistic furniture for dwelling houses, combined with the 
features of fitness and elegance — fitness in expressing the 
character of the room as well as suitability and elegance i# gratify- 
ing the sense of the beholder. As to the suites now introduced, 
showing variety in style, or in upholstery coverings, differences 
should not be pressed too far. , 



A LARGE number of firms identified with the trades we 
represent have graciously forwarded to us with the com- 
pliments of the season acknowledgements of their/ obliga- 
tions to suggestions in design that our columns have -furnished. 
To do unceasing good and get* a profit out of such goodness is 
not given to every one. 



THE branch of industrial art that would probably have most 
to gain by a World's Fair in this country would "be fur- 
niture. Both^Iocal and universal exhibitions held abroad 
have been followed by signal advances in this line. . The late 
Paris exhibition, from the prominence given to furniture, will 
not fail of fruitfulness of results. There is nothing like compari- 
son of contemporaneous work to raise the standard of style. 



LIGHT red and orange yellow are the best colors to be used 
for the backs of shelves of bookcases when these are in 
white wood. It is sufficient for the first named to mix one 
part turmeric with thirty parts of water, adding different quan- 
tities of red for the other hues. 



IT is a singular fact that the art of producing threaded Vene- 
tian glass was lost for centuries. It is now universally 
known. It consists in enclosing threads of soft glass variously 
colored in flint glass, the threads being grouped together, or 
slices cut from them. To one side of the latter opaque glass is 
applied. ■! 



A SMALL round table is distinguished by a novel and pleasing 
design. Carved cupids are flying beneath the top near 
the edge apparently aiding in supporting it, and on each 
side of the solid tripod base sits a cupid who has seemingly 
alighted from flight. 



IN the world's industrial history, carpets were probably the first 
of furnishings, the more so as among the Orientals the 
weavers sit on the ground. 
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